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quisite after the heat round about. In the center of the grouped huts,
a little square where the women and children gather; a fountain where
the gardeners come to fill their watering-cans. That is where I had
come to sit the first day, forgetting the hour and all the cares in the
world, smiling at the women, at the children. Did the latter recognize
me? As soon as I approached, this last day, two tiny tots ran up and
immobilized me by embracing each a leg; they just reached my knee;
then they ran off laughing, with the little coin I gave them; then they
began to scream when their mothers tried to take the coin away from
them; and when I intervened so that it might be left them, the women
began to laugh. I approached a group of slightly older children. One
of them held on a string a strange team of four rather big lizards, of
the kind that are called, I believe, gray lizards.
His companions were getting ready to catch others. For this pur-
pose they use long reed stems to the end of which they attach a horse-
hair arranged in a noose. The lizard, as he flees, slips into the noose
that has been placed before his nose while he is still motionless on a
palm trunk or on the slope of a roof. This game greatly amused the
children and for some time I took part in their delight.
A little later and after I had observed at length the frolics of charm-
ing tiny birds (finches, I believe), I was again drawn by the children's
shouts. Now they were gathered outside the village in a thick group,
busy with something or other I could not make out at first. I ap-
proached. They had with them some ten of those lizards they had just
caught. Their new game consisted in letting them free: they were let-
ting them go one after another, but in order to stone them at once. The
lizard, at last out of the noose, would first hesitate for a few moments
as if still doubting his freedom, not yet sure of his happiness; then
would set out, and, as soon as he had got a few yards away, would
receive a hail of projectiles that would squash him against the ground.
I was revolted by this sight, the joyful stamping, the cruelty of the
children, their laughter at the lizards' agonized leaps. Was I going to
approach, admonish them, tell them that lizards do no harm, but are
on the contrary good for something, make them ashamed of their
cowardice . . . ? I went away, telling myself: leave them alone; at
most I should interrupt their game for a few moments . . . but went
away all gloomy, deploring the fact that I was not staying in the re-
gion long enough to return to Chor, to talk with those children and,
not prevent them, but convince them.
Read with rapture La Double Inconstance*51 do not believe I have
liked any other play of Marivaux more; nor even anywhere near as
much.
5 Marivaux's comedy, The Double Inconstancy.